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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
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TERMS: 


The Circuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 223 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLte ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MARRiAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C ities are c tly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A SPIRITUAL SONG. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AFTER NOVALIS. 


If I him but have, 
If he be but mine, 
If my heart, hence to the grave, 
Ne’er forgets his.love divine— 
Know I nought of sadness, 
Feel I nought but worship, love, and gladness. 


If I him but have, 
Willing I depart ; 
Follow, with my pilgrim staff— 
Follow him with honest heart ; 
Leave them, nothing saying, 
On broad, bright, and crowded highways straying. 


If I him but have, 
Glad asleep I sink ; 
Of his heart the gift he gave 
Shall to mine be meat and drink ; 
Till, with sweet compelling, 
All is leavened by its soft indwelling. 


If I him but have, 
Mine the world I hail ; 
Like a cherub, happy, grave, 
Holding back the virgin’s veil ; 
While the vision thralls me, 
Earth no more with earthliness appals me. 


Where I have but him, 
Is my fatherland ; 
Every gift to me doth come 
As a heritage in hand ; 
Brothers long deplored 
I in his disciples find restored. 


[Scribner's for Fanuary. 


HOW 7O KEEP RESOLUTIONS. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

eg )SE you have made good resolutions 

in the old-fashioned way, and broken 
them; you have tried desperately to stand by 
your purpose, but without success; and this 
has been repeated again and again until you 
have lost all confidence in yourself. And sup- 
pose the devil, taking advantage of your fail- 
ures, stands ready to whisper at every new 
attempt, “You will not keep your resolution if 
you make it.” That is a bad state to be in; 
one in which your case is apparently hopeless. 
But there is a way out of even this trouble, as 
can be shown. 

When the truth is clear, and you see your 
path plainly before you, and make in accord- 
ance with it a true resolution, then, instead of 
stopping to distrust yourself, and listening to 
the devil’s whispers of discouragement, there 
is another thing you can do. Turn inward and 
reflect that God is interested in that resolution 
as well as you, and that if it becomes success- 
ful it will be a profit to him as well as yourself. 
He has produced it, and your keeping it is a 
common interest between you and him. When 
you have settled this point, the next thing is to 
put the resolution you have made into the 
keeping of God’s spirit. This is an act of the 
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heart which words cannot describe, but you can 
find out how to do it. Put your resolution in- 
to God’s hands; trust him to keep it for you; 
trust him to make you keep it. In the first 
place you can fray him to make you keep it at 
any cost; you can ask him to discipline and 
drill you until you do keep it, if it takes years 
of suffering. When you have asked him to do 
that, you can believe that he will do it. In- 
stead of listening to the devil, who whispers 
that there is no use in your making good reso- 
lutions because you will break them, turn your 
ear the other way. God is whispering too; 
listen tohim. He says, “I can make you keep 
your resolutions ; trust me and | w// make you 
keep them.” Listen to this whisper, and talk 
with God about it, until you feel and know that 

he will do what he promises. 

We differ on this point from the teachers of 
the old revival school. They exhorted people 
to form good purposes, and assumed that by 
so doing they were teaching the way to be 
saved. But people broke their resolutions and 
so lost their hopes. Thousands of supposed 
converts at length took up the lamentation, 
“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” They did not know 
how to ¢sure their resolutions, by putting them 
into God’s care. In the revivals which are 
now coming there will be good purposes formed, 
as before ; but they will be insured and taken 
care of by faith, as they were not before. In 
other words, mora/ strength will be backed up 
by spiritual power. 

The power to make a resolution is a part of 
the machinery of human nature; how to keep 
that purpose in eternal motion is the thing to 
be sought. A man can make a water-wheel, 
but where is the water to carry it? Your reso- 
lution is good for nothing except as you can get 
the power of God upon it. Backed up by the 
spirit of God, moral power becomes omnipo- 
tent, and you can do what you please. Paul, 
referring to this reinforcement, spoke the liter- 
al truth when he said, “1 can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.” By 
receiving the strength of eternal life into your 
moral power, you can overcome any passion ; 
you can face any danger; you can ride the 
whirlwinds of hell without fear. This was Paul’s 
philosophy. He thoroughly understood that spir- 
itual power can enter into moral power and make 
it almighty. This points out to all the way of 
deliverance from seventh-of- Romans experience 
and every snare of the devil. When you form 
good purposes, talk with God about them until 
you know that he has adopted them ; then they 
become his and not yours. Transfer them to 
him, and your righteousness becomes his. 
Give up, to begin with, the idea that you can 
keep your resolutions yourself; put them into 
God’s hands ; then you have nothing to boast 
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of yourself, and yet you are omnipotent in 
righteousness. 
HOW TO START A REVIVAL. 
E have no fellowship with the idea that 
God is a capricious being, who once 
in a great while, after long and pertinacious 
teasing, vouchsafes to bless us with the pres- 
ence of his spirit. The Bible tells us that he 
has poured out his spirit upon all flesh; we 
believe that operation is still going on; that 


' his spirit constantly radiates from him as heat 


and light radiate from the solar center; and 
that it is pressing for entrance at every human 
heart. We believe it would continually dwell 
with us and in us, giving us peace, joy and sal- 
vation, were it not in some way barred out. 
It cannot freely flow into hearts that are hard 
or that are filled with insincerity and worldli- 
ness, but will flow and does always flow into 
hearts that are soft and sincere and love 
not the world. ‘Thank God for misfortunes!” 
many have exclaimed, when sickness has 
brought them or their friends nigh unto 
death, or fire or flood has destroyed their 
property, or by other means they have been 
made to suffer deeply; for then their hearts 
have been softened—they have felt genuine 
earnestness—they have realized how vain it is 
to trust in the world for happiness ; and then 
the spirit of God has flowed into their hearts 
and filled them with happiness so pure and 
sweet that their sorrow is obliterated in joy; 
and when a number of hearts are thus affected 
there is what is called a revival: the spirit of 
God has free course, and produces its glorious 
fruits. But first obstructions must be removed 
and hearts prepared to receive that spirit. 
This may be accomplished in a great variety 
of ways. Sometimes a plague or famine 
or war breaks the hearts of a nation, and 
there is a revival of corresponding propor- 
tions; in other cases the preparation and 
the result are limited to districts ; in still 
others to towns and neighborhoods. But in all 
cases similar causes produce similar results. 


Now if the spirit of God is ready to flow in- 
to every broken and sincere heart, why wait for 
misfortunes? Why compel God to employ his 
terrible judgments? Why not seek brokenness 
and sincerity by other and better means? We 
have found as a Community that this is prac- 
ticable. Criticism can make hearts soft and 
earnest as well as fire and flood, sickness and 
death. It can crucify egotism and selfishness, 
and reveal every hidden fault ; and so prepare 
hearts for the heavenly afflatus. We have tried it. 
We know that a time of earnest mutual truth- 
telling is a sure precursor of a deeper and bet- 
ter spiritual experience—in other words, of a 
genuine revival, in which God’s spirit touches 
all hearts and makes them flow together in love 
and worship. ‘Try it, ye churches, who vainly 
strive for the down-pouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Do not wait for the preliminary judgments. 
Soften your hearts, so that that Spirit can flow 
in, by mutual criticism. No matter whether 
you have a pastor or not. Come together 
in the spirit of love and earnestness, and 
speak the pure truth about one another’s char- 
acter. Take turns as subjects and critics and 








be thoroughly sincere, and you cannot fail of 
the expected blessing. 

It was by criticism that the great Pente- 
cost revival was produced.  Peter’s words, 
which pricked the hearts of the multitude 
so that they cried out, “Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” were burning words 
of criticism. He told them the truth about 
Jesus and about their treatment of him, 
and it brought them under judgment. Their 
hearts broke, the spirit of God flowed in ; 
“and the same ‘day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls.” So, too, 
criticism has had much to do in later times 
with the origin of revivals. Finney and others 
forty years ago used to criticise the churches 
most scathingly ; that was relied upon as more 
important than any other means in starting a 
revival. Doubtless one reason why regular 
pastors are less successful than others as _ re- 
vivalists is that their relation to their churches 
weakens their sincerity and power of criticism ; 
they are afraid to speak the naked truth; their 
very support is dependent upon their retaining 
the good will of their parishioners. For this 
reason alone it would be better that criticism 
should be undertaken by the church as a body ; 
besides, the pastor himself may often need 
criticism as much as any one. But if this 
were not the case, it is evident that the 
criticism of many would be likely to pro- 
duce greater effects than that of a single one 
however wise and sincere. Let then mutual 
criticism be started in churches, in neighbor- 
hoods, in families, and wherever people desire 
to improve their characters and become medi- 
ums of the revival spirit, which is the Holy 
Spirit. Ww. 


THANKFULNESS. 





UCH has been said on the subject of 

thankfulness ; but like a rich and inval- 
uable mine its treasures are inexhaustible. It 
often costs a struggle to be heartily thankful 
for what seems adverse in almost every par- 
ticular. You were once perhaps full of activi- 
ty and usefulness, and are now disabled or 
set one side; your immediate friends may 
seem cold and distant, so that you at times 
are tempted to say with David, “ Lovers and 
friends have forsaken me.” Some that were 
near and dear may have stepped the other 
side of the vail; and you yourself mav be 
to all appearances a mere wreck of your 
former self. But just at this point of desola- 
tion let your heart be touched by the finger 
of the living God ; let all disparaging thoughts 
of yourself and others be displaced by a 
sense of God’s goodness, and let thankfulness 
fill your heart, no matter what your circum: 
stances may be, and you will surely find your 
burdens removed and under every stone you 
may chance to turn you will find a treasure. 


One may ask how he is to be thankful under 
continuous adversities. There is no doubt 
that our adversities are caused in a great 
measure by unthankfulness. Christ is thank- 
ful and Christ is in us. Let us confess his 
spirit of gratitude and meekness, persisting in 
so doing regardless of feelings, and in due 
time all clouds will be removed and the sun 








of righteousness will shine in our hearts con- 
tinuously. “He that offereth praise glorifieth 


” 


me. c. B.S. 


ABRAHAM'S SOCIAL TRIALS. 





BRAHAM’S love of woman no less than 
his love of children was severely disci- 
plined. ‘Twice the beautiful Sarah was snatched 
from him and he saw her the wife of Pharaoh 
in Egypt and then of Abimelech in Gerar. His 
idolatry having been destroyed, God generously 
restored to him Sarah undefiled. His long de- 
ferred hope for a child must have been a sore trial 
to his faith, and when Ishmael gladdened his fath- 
erly heart he brought with him new temptations 
to test his loyalty; he was compelled to turn 
the boy and his mother into the wilderness, 
“and the thing was very grievous in Abram's 
sight because of his son.” That he did not 
make these sacrifices from a cold, indifferent 
nature, is shown in the humane and tender 
spirit he displayed in his plea with God for 
the sparing of Sodom. Love for God was his 
ruling passion, and neither woman nor child 
could stop his obedience. The foundation of 
the character that enabled Christ to say, “Who 
is my mother? and who are my brethren?” was 
laid in Abraham and through him transmitted 
to the chosen race. jJ. BH. 


HABITATIONS. 


i. 

CQUISITION of power and wealth by 

war and robbery is the leading charac- 
teristic of barbaric life, and the acquisition of 
power and wealth by production and trade is 
the leading characteristic of civilized life. 
Neither of these forms of society have as yet 
so completely prevailed in this world as to en- 
tirely exclude the other. Nevertheless it is 
sufficiently manifest to every student of his- 
tory that the past has been more especially 
characterized by the barbaric or savage ele- 
ment than the present, and that it was chiefly 
this element in ancient times which determined 
the location, form and character of the habi- 
tations of men. ‘Trade, or exchange, is the 
watchword that is blazoned on the banner of 
civilization. It is by means of exchange that 
an individual has liberty to devote his undi- 
vided energies to the production of any one 
thing that society needs with the full assurance 
that society will in return supply each and 
every one of his many wants. It is by means 
of exchange that countries, communities and 
individuals are bound together by innumerable 
cords of mutual interest. How different must 
be the habitations of those men who are de- 
voted to production and exchange and all 
the arts of peace, from those of the uncivilized 
who are devoted to the arts of robbery and 
war! 

Let us first notice this difference in respect 
to location. We have seen that the barbaric 
home must be made as inaccessible as possi- - 
ble for the sake of protection against enemies. 
Exactly the reverse of this is the case of the 
civilized home. Where exchange is in view, 
the most easy and rapid communication is the 
great desideratum. It is for this reason that 


civilization loves the sea-shore and builds 
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there its immense emporiums and temples 
dedicated to commerce. By far the easiest 
and cheapest method of conveying burdens 
from place to place, is that of putting them 
afloat in vessels upon the water. The cradle 
of civilization must then be characterized by 
these two contiguous elements: land to fur- 
nish a home for man and to produce materials 
to supply his necessities, comforts, and luxuries ; 
and water to provide for their easy conveyance 
and exchange. Placing before us a map of 
the world, what particular spot should we 
point out as the one in which civilization 
should come to its birth? Unquestionably we 
should select the region bordering the Medit- 
erranean sea. Its very name indicates this. 
Mediterranean: In the midst of the land. 
With varying soils, races and productions on 
its borders, what wonder is it that man there 
first learned to build and launch his ships, and 
to secure the wealth and power that is born of 
exchange? The Pheenecians, a Canaanitish race, 
and dwellers upon the sea-shore, were the first 
to profit by learning this most valuable lesson. 
Assuming the office of carriers between na- 
tions and communities widely separated by 
manners and customs and animosities as well 
as by distance, these first rovers of the sea 
were enabled to levy a tax both on the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the merchandise they 
carried from land to land. In this way they 
rapidly drew into their own coffers the wealth 
of the world. Evidence of this we find first 
in the extent and splendor of their native sea- 
port cities, Tyre and Sidon, and those of their 
colonies—Carthage, in Africa, and Carthagenia, 
in Spain. Secondly, we have evidence of the 
astonishing facility with which they accumu- 
lated wealth in the wonderful promptness with 
which they rebuilt their splendid habitations 
on the seashore after they had been completely 
plundered and demolished at different times 
by their terrible enemies the Romans. Those 
were the palmy days of free trade, and the 
world’s carriers and merchants did not fail to 
profit by their advantages. 

As fruitfulness is the outgrowth of the gen- 
ial interchange between those great elementary 
divisions in the natural world, earth and air, 
causing the earth’s surface to teem with the 
luxuriant verdure, the rich fruits, the golden 
harvests, as well as the countless forms of ani- 
mal life, so do the combined influences of land 
and water, gem the commodious harbors with 
opulent cities, and whiten the waves with the 
myriad sails of commerce. What an example 
of this truth is Great Britain, Maes on all 
sides by the sea, with her numerous seaports! 
The enormous wealth that is contained within 
her borders is a demonstration of the peculiar 
advantages of her location for production and 
exchange. 


The fact that the great centers of commer- 
cial life are transferred from the borders of the 
Mediterranean to the north of Europe, to Eng- 
land and America, is evidence that civilization 
has outgrown its cradle, and has attained-a 
maturity which requires a whole ocean as an 
arena for its activity. Steamships, railways 
and telegraphs have greatly counteracted 
the untoward effects of long distances so 
that civilization can build its habitations in 





places which would never have been thought 
of in the early ages. 

In studying the location of cities, one can- 
not but be impressed with the thought that 
Providence in laying the foundations of the 
continents and islands, and in shaping their 
borders had an eye to the supplying of the 
varied wants of civilized man. Note for in- 
stance the many advantages as an emporium 
of exchange possessed by the city of New 
York. It has a harbor that affords shelter 
from the wind and waves. It has a large 
amount of water-front affording facilities for 
loading and unloading vessels. But a most 
notable feature is the fact that it is so largely 
surrounded by land, at the same time that it is 
so closely connected with the water. Being at 
the apex of an indentation of land, it is in 
comparatively close and easy communication 
with a long range of seacoast both northeast 
and south. Then again the Hudson River af- 
fords cheap and easy transit far into the coun- 
try north of it, while its head waters are at the 
eastern extremity of a long level that stretches 
westward to Buffalo, attracting exchange across 
the great lakes with the west. What an inter- 
esting circumstance it is that the Alleghanies 
did not stretch their rugged barriers northward 
to the lakes. With a country inhabited by a 
civilized people, how could New York fail to 
become a great and prosperous city? 

We have briefly glanced at the location of 
human habitations with reference to the busi- 
ness of exchange. It yet remains for us to 
look at human homes with reference to the 
facilities they afford for production, which 
is, perhaps, the most important member of the 
great duality: the father and mother of Civili- 
zation, Production and Exchange. i. J. 5. 


REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 





I. 
UR church did not relapse into the same de- 
gree of spiritual apathy it was in before Mr. 

Nettleton’s revival. Prayer-meetings were better 

sustained ; and the singing of the revival hymns 

from the ‘Village Hymn Book,” was sometimes 
very inspiring. The popular belief however, was, 
that it was only on special occasions that Christ 
poured out his Spirit upon the world; so there were 
no conversions for the next four years, and the 
people did not expect any. 


At the end of that time a new minister by the 
name of Johnson, was installed. He sympathized 
fully with Mr. Nettleton and President Edwards, 
and was an earnest, godly man. This wasin 1831, 
the year signalized by powerful revivals throughout 
the country. The Presbyterian churches held a 
church conference once a month. Several churches 
met, and reported the spiritual state of their socie- 
ties, and when there was any interest manifested 
the meeting was protracted for three or four days. 
After one of those meetings, my mother told me 
that C. W., one of my schoolmates, had given her 
heart to God, and had sent a request for me to at- 
tend the prayer-meeting that afternoon. C. was 
present at the meeting, and handed me the hymn, 
“Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer,” saying 
at the same time, “This is the sentiment of my 
heart.” My feelings found vent in tears, and I re- 
solved that I, too, would seek the salvation of my 
soul. But this was the way I took to do it. I col- 
lected a bundle of the most alarming tracts I could 
find and carried them to school the next day. 
These I distributed among the older scholars who 








were ready to join me in this method of salvation- 
seeking. Our lessons were of no consequence for 
several days because we were attending to more im- 
portant concerns. How piaus we did try to make 
ourselves over those tracts ! 


The church appointed a committee to visit and 
pray with every family, and to talk with every per- 
son they met upon the subject of religion. At an 
inquiry-meeting, Mr. Johnson invited all who were 
willing to give themselves to God at that hour, to 
come forward to a particular seat. (This was the 
first anxious-seat in that church, and the last one 
during that revival.) I was one of the number 
who went forward, and when the prayers were 
over, I was ready to take the attitude of a 
young convert. I was very joyful—full of zea) 
and exhortation—and I right away established a 
prayer-meeting for the young people at my father’s. 
I imagined that I was getting along finely, and 
could make a very good prayer; but Christ and 
Mr. Johnson thought otherwise. ea & 


FISH-CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE TROUT. 


l. 
HE method of propagating fish by artificial 
means was discovered by a German nearly a 
century ago; but it was rediscovered and rendered 
practicable in France in the year 1837. 

The first experiment of the kind in this country 
was made in 1854 by Dr. Garlic of Ohio; but it is 
said that the Hon. Stephen H. Ainsworth of Cale- 
donia, N. Y., started the first fish-breeding estab- 
lishment. The next one of importance was the 
cold spring trout-pond in Charlestown, N..H. It 
commenced operations in 1860. The first year 
fifteen hundred trout were hatched; the next, ten 
thousand, besides forty thousand salmon-trout. 
The business seems to have steadily increased so 
that in 1871 over three hundred thousand of these 
two varieties of the trout were raised there, be- 
sides a large number of black bass. 

The Caledonia fish-ponds are now under the 
control of Seth Green, superintendent of the fish 
commissioners of this State. This is said to be 
the largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
Last year were hatched there over nine hundred 
thousand white fish, eight hundred thousand sal- 
mon-trout, besides speckled trout and other kinds of 
fish, which are raised there in large quantities. 
Forty-two lakes were stocked with fish from this 
establishment last year; but much remains to be 
done in this line, as there are over six hundred 
lakes in the State. There is another establish- 
ment for pisciculture in Mystic, Conn., under the 
superintendence of Wm. Clift. This is a private 
enterprise, but large numbers of fish are raised 
here for the State. There are nearly a score of 
other small enterprises, but none are so important 
as those mentioned. 

The breeding of fish has now become an es- 
tablished business. The spawn and the young fry 
have each a commercial value, regulated as are 
other productions by the fluctuations of supply 
and demand. The prices at the Poheganut trout- 
ponds last season were as follows: Trout spawn, 
ten dollars per thousand ; trout fry, thirty dollars 
per thousand; salmon spawn, thirty dollars per 
thousand ; salmon fry, fifty dollars per thousand ; 
black-bass fry, fifty dollars per thousand ; one-year- 
old, fifty dollars per hundred. 

What becomes of all these fish ? may be asked. 
A large part of the white fish, salmon-trout and 
black-bass go to stock lakes, rivers and public 
waters ; but most of the speckled trout are sold 
to fish farmers. It may be unknown to some that 
farmers engage in fish raising, and a word of ex- 
planation may not be amiss. Let us take a look 
at Mr. C’s. establishment on Long Island as a 
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sample. A small stream takes its rise on his 
farm. In 1862 he made a dam across the ravine 
where the brook leaves his grounds, and stocked 
the pond with five thousand young trout. After 
securing the outlet with a good screen to prevent 
their escape he left them to take care of them- 
selves. Two or three years later the pond gave 
him rare sport at fly fishing. One day a city 
sportsman strayed to his place and was so well 
pleased with it that he rented the exclusive right 
of fishing from the pond for a term of years, Mr. 
C. agreeing to put in one thousand trout every 
spring and keep off poachers. Some farmers own 
two or three ponds, and thus keep the large and 
small fish separated. Nearly all now feed their 
fish as they do other farm stock. 


I once made an experiment to ascertain how 
fast trout grow. I confined one hundred trout in 
a box of running water. They were from four to 
six weeks old and half an inch in length. To 
make the experiment as accurate as possible I 
placed a screen over the box to keep out insects, 
and I never gave them a particle of food. At the 
end of eight months I noticed that the larger ones 
were eating up the smaller ones, and there were 
only about fifty left. These were about the size of 
a rye straw in thickness and one inch in length. 
The whole number would not have weighed half 
a pound. 

I next experimented with five hundred trout of 
the same age and size. They were confined in a 
shallow pond, four feet by six, and were fed on 
hashed liver once a day for eight months. At the 
end of that time they were from four to seven 
inches in length, with an average weight of a frac- 
tion over four ounces. B. B. 
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PS Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D.. who died last 
week in New York city, commenced his career as 
a lawyer in Putney, Vt. Having been converted 
in a revival that occurred there about 1826, and 
having but poor success in his profession, he asked 
“Squire Noyes” (the father of J. H. N.) what he 
would advise him todo. He was advised to enter 
the ministry, which he did, after a short course of 
study at New Haven. He soon became famous 
as a Revivalist and ultimately as an editor, first of 
The Evangelist, a paper devoted to Finneyism, 
and afterward of the Emancipator, an organ of re- 
ligious Anti-slavery. He also published several 
popular books, among which the best perhaps was 
the Christian Lyre. He has been a lifelong and 
busy worker among the editors of New York city, 
devoting himself latterly to the /udependent. He 
belonged to the editorial generation of Bennett 
and Greeley, and in his line might almost claim 
rank with them as one of the fathers of the 
modern newspaper. The trio have passed away 
within the same year. 


A WORD ABOUT DICKENS. 


ORSTER’S “ Life of Dickens ” has brought 

on a fresh shower of comments upon the 
works of the great English novelist. The re- 
viewers run over his books again, analyzing his 
genius, praising his talent, criticising certain 
peculiarities of his style, his humor, his lack of 
depth, and so on; but there is one characteristic 
of his works which we have nowhere seen referred 
to, and it seems to us that it deserves some atten- 
tion. Dickens showed again and again that he 
believed ‘in the possibility of improvement—in a 





radical change of character for the better—as may 
be seen by reading almost any of his stories. We 
do not now recall any novelist who has in anything 
like the same degree idealized and extolled that 
possibility as Dickens has. Whether he ever had 
any experience in suffering himself which made 
him draw near to God in a spirit of reconciliation, 
he certainly caught from some source the happy 
idea that chastening and adversity, by softening 
the heart and starting a growth of the nobler 
traits, may be so received as to prove greater bless- 
ings than apparent prosperity. 

Who has not experienced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the opening phases of young Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s character because of its absorbing 
selfishness, even where Mary was concerned? But 
Dickens put his hero through a course of discipline 
which so refined and humiliated him as to appar- 
ently quite eradicate that repulsive trait and make 
him a noble, generous man. Remember how old 
Scrooge was transformed from a miserly misan- 
thrope to a free-handed benefactor; and Mr. 
Dombey from a proud, hard, unnatural parent, to 
a tender-hearted, loving father. A recent reviewer 
said that Mr. Dickens “ spoiled a fine character” 
in making Mr. Dombey turn out thus. Men who 
live continually on the dead level of worldliness 
have no idea that a subtle, potent influence can 
enter a man and utterly change his nature; they 
won’t believe it if the fact is before their eyes, and 
consequently they scout such metamorphoses as 
Dickens described as sentimental affectation. 


Belief in change of character is one of our broad- 
est foundation stones, and within the last ten 
years the O. C. has seen as wonderful and com- 
plete transformations as any Dickens ever penned. 
Could you have known A, B, and C ten years ago 
and not having seen them since become acquainted 
with them now, you would not recognize them as the 
same beings. However Dickens’s own life may 
have been at variance with the models which he 
held up to his readers, we cannot doubt that there 
was something good in the inspiration of a novel- 
ist who lent his genius to the idealizing of that 
grand possibility of human nature. Dickens has 
not overshot the truth in his conceptions of this 
inner power, whatever may have been his exagger- 
ations in other respects. Human nature, so long 
as it can feel the magnetism of heaven, does and 
will believe in the possibility of growing better. 
Dickens ought to receive credit for nourishing that 
hope—for polishing and brightening this truth- 
diamond until it was iridescent at every angle. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
—A hard winter so far. 


—The Librarian has lately added to his scien- 
tific shelves, “How Plants Behave,” a book for 
children by Dr. Gray; ‘“‘ The Flora of the South- 
ern States,” by Dr. A. W. Chapman, of Florida ; 
and the “Flora of North America;” by Torrey 
and Gray—an old work and scarce. 


—Beside the work at box-making the children 
now work at chain-making. Messrs. Woolworth 
and Hutchins have lately fitted up a room ina 
warm and well-lighted basement where they carry 
on this business. Our trap chains are made of 
malleable iron, and in a manner just adapted to a 
household shop and to the children. Our steam 
heating and various other conveniences do away 
with numerous stoves, the tending of fires, the 
bringing in of fuel, and numberless chores, which 
in common homes serve to keep the children busy 
and happy, so we have had to seek pleasant and 
profitable employments for them. 

—W. G. K. writes from the Villa: 

Fan. 22.—A singular phenomenon was observed 


in our front yard this morning. The recent fall of 
snow yet unbroken by the tread of feet was found 
to be covered by balls or rolls of snow of various 
sizes from that of a snow-ball which one grasps in 
his hand to fling at a friend, to a roll a foot or 
more in diameter, The shape of the rolls was 
very much like a lady’s muff, with holes through 
the center. The tracks from which they were 
rolled were clearly discernible, all starting from 
one point near the corner of the house and spread- 
ing out like a fan. This singular freak of the 
snow must have been caused by the wind breaking 
into jets as it came around the house scooping up 
the light snow and rolling it over and over as the 
shop-man rolls his ribbon. 

—Sunday; but no painful, anxious Sabbath- 
keeping, the soul torturing itself over the question 
whether it has not in some way “done the things 
which it ought not to have done,” and thereby 
added sin unto sin and load unto load, while it was 
vainly striving after rest and a pure conscience. 
That is the kind of Sabbath we have escaped from. 
Believing in the futility of the Sabbath and of many 
of the old ordinances, we have looked to the confes- 
sion of Christ to give us a sense of purity and 
obedience. The introduction of our two-meal 
system has made some change in our Sunday- 
keeping. Breakfast at eight A. M.; and then the 
people go their several ways, but not to our regu- 
lar businesses. The folks at the counting-room get 
their mail; the proof-readers finish up their work 
and the printers strike off the CIRCULAR; the 
Criticism Club attend to any cases that have 
offered ; at one o’clock P. M. the silk-men have 
their meeting ; at two o’clock the Business Board 
meets; at three P. M. we have dinner; then a 
“bee” for folding and mailing the CIRCULAR; 
about six o’clock there is some kind of entertain- 
ment in the Hall (some instrumental music, 
some singing, and sometimes a little play or tab- 
leau) ; at seven o’clock comes the regular evening 
meeting, lasting only an hour. 


—“Our Feet and their Covering ”—a lecture by 
Dr. G. E. Cragin one evening last week. The 
foot, said the Doctor, is an exceedingly complicated 
member—no part of the human system is more so, 
and its proper dissection requires a great deal of 
patience on the part of the student. By means of 
numerous drawings the lecturer exhibited the anat- 
omy of the foot—showing that it is an arch of 
small bones bound together by elastic ligaments and 
resting on two points, the large heel bone and the 
ball of the foot. To farther increase its elasticity 
in walking there is the strong great toe, which 
should always be left entirely free and never tam- 
pered with or cramped. The healthy, beautiful 
foot is wider across the ball or base of the toes 
than it is farther back, and the toes spread still 
wider, leaving space between them, and every one 
quite free and individual in its action. In the 
well-developed foot a straight line drawn through 
the center of the great toe and center of the heel 
will be parallel to a line drawn parallel to the inner 
side of the foot. This the lecturer illustrated by 
exhibiting the foot of a child eight years old. 
Swellings of the great toe-joint and bunions are 
caused by crowding the toes into narrow pointed 
shoes, thereby bending the great toe away from the 
right, natural line, and, by opening the joint at its 
base, causing sores or ulcers. The narrow pointed 
boot not only deforms and diseases the foot, but 
it greatly impairs the efficiency of that member: 
The lecturer exhibited a variety of faulty and 
fashionable lasts; and finally the correct and 
anatomical last. One who has always had his 
shoes made on such a last can scarcely fail of hav- 
ing healthy, enduring feet. To show us how much 


our feet have been deformed by our faulty shoes 
and lasts, he exhibited the profiles or outlines of a 





| large number of feet in the Community. The ex- 
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hibition was enough to make one in earnest to have 
our children well and scientifically shod. 


—Such paragraphs as the one subjoined occas- 
ionally come into our hands, and believing that 
many of our readers like glimpses of heart ex- 
perience as well as we do, we venture to insert 
them in the Journal column : 

“Last evening a strong conviction came upon 
me that I did not praise God enough—did not 
appreciate his great goodness to me. I have been 
all the time receiving his blessings, and am not 
quick to acknowledge them and show my gratitude. 
This thought gave me anew sense of what God 
had done for me, and I resolved that I would 
“praise God with my whole soul.” I felt like 
praising him for bringing me to the Community 
where I can learn to love him as one whose right 
it is to have my first and deepest love even above 
father, mother, brother or lover. Besides the 
manifold blessings of a good home, loving friends 
and the like, I felt like praising God for all the 
discipline he had given me ; for the deep suffering— 
suffering of body and spirit which at times seemed 
almost unendurable in its deep searchings into my 
heart and life, but has now resulted in peace with 
him and in perfect reconciliation to all his ways. 
I praise him for withholding gifts from me which 
I have sought in a willful, passionate way, and for 
thereby softening my heart and turning it to in- 
terior, spiritual things, which have given me far 
greater happiness than the things which I desired, 
had they been given me. ‘I will extol thee, my God, 
O King ; and I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 
My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord; 
and let all flesh praise his holy name for ever and 
ever.’ A. M. H.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

—The new iron bridge is at last finished and 
ready for travel when it shall have been officially 
tested. It is a _ light-looking structure—two 
wrought-iron arches; one spanning the distance 
from the east abutment to the pier in the middle of 
the dam, the other from the pier to the west abut- 
ment. Our communication with the town and 
railway is now almost direct. 


—One of the students tells us of an incident 
that interested him a good deal. There is an old 
colored man at New Haven who is in the habit of - 
coming round the colleges to sell candy. He some- 
times comes into the laboratory of the Scientific 
School. The other day he was in there, and com- 
ing up to Charles Burt watched him awhile at his 
work. Charles looking up said, “ Well, David, 
how much do you make selling candy?” ‘Oh, 
sometimes five or six dollars a day,” said David. 
“T do pretty well, but that is not what makes me 
feel good; I’ve got something better than that. 
I’ve got the love of God in my heart, and that 
makes me happy all the time. Oh, I feel it right in 
here ”—striking his breast—‘“‘and it fills me full! 
I have had a conversion, and I don’t care what 
people do to me; if they insult me or treat me un- 
kindly, the love of God in my heart makes me 
happy.” 


FIRESIDE CHAT. 





Asterion.—Come, Antares, there is half an hour 
before the evening meeting, sit down, please, by 
Regulus and tell Chara and me your impression of 
the traveler X. who visited us to-day. 

Antares.—He pleased me. Although he has been 
a great traveler he was what we are wont to calla 
home man, interested in society and interesting 
in himself. His knowledge of geology in which 
you know I am specially interested, was really 
deep, and then the flow of his conversation on 
many topics was entertaining and unobtrusive— 
there were no awkward pauses init. But perhaps 
you are asking my impression of X. as you would 





ask it if he were before our Criticism Club, and I 
could talk of him as freely and kindly as I would of 
one of you? 

Chara.—Yes, speak like that by all means. It is 
the deepest thoughts that we want. 

Antares——Then I should say further that I 
thought X. was not a wholly soft-hearted man. 
There was a stony spot in his heart which he showed 
whenever he spoke about marriage. Though he 
was very courteous toward us in all respects, and 
when he was in the nursery took our Community 
children in his arms with unfeigned affection, and 
spoke of them with heartfelt admiration, he could 
hardly conceal his impatience at our social differ- 
ence. He seemed to cling to marriage with some 
of the bitter implacability that the South clung to 
slavery. In the spirit he showed about marriage 
I could not but wonder if he would be willing that 
God himself should make any changes from old 
social institutions to new. 

Regulus—\ had that thought too. X. acknowl- 
edged to me that he felt about marriage a gool 
deal as the slaveholders did about slavery before 
the war, and he justified himself in feeling so. 
He seemed to think that marriage was a subject 
which ought not to be discussed any more than the 
existence of God. I thought that he was not 
childlike toward God in this matter. If his heart 
is so bound up in marriage when all the drift of 
the times seems to be against it, he ought to pray 
very earnestly and be certain that he has God’s 
mind about it. Unless he does so I think he will 
find that he is “ kicking against the pricks.” 

Antares.—That is so. It seemed to me that X. 
did not realize sufficiently that Jesus Christ is to-day 
an active, working power in the world a thousand 
times stronger than the devil. Christ said: * All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” and 
it is quite as likely to be in his policy to change old 
social institutions for new and better as it is in the 
devil’s. The devil is not the principal actor on the 
world’s stage, however conspicuous he may be. 

A sterion.—The devil certainly does not believe in 
improvement. Oldrutssuithim. He would like to 
keep the world back in everything, and so long as 
he can make people believe that God has no other 
mind than to retain and maintain institutions which 
were fashioned in barbarous ages he holds an im- 
mense advantage. I think that the question which 
bitter partisans of marriage have to decide is not 
whether existing institutions are to be permanent 
or not, but whether they are willing that God 
should have his own way with them or not. 


Regulus.—| should dislike to stand in the attitude 
toward marriage that X. did. I should be afraid 
of hampering God and blocking up the path of 
his progress, to cleave -so tenaciously to systems 
to which he has not irrevocably committed himself. 
His position reminded me of the Jews who tried 
to bring Christ into condemnation for healing the 
impotent man on the Sabbath. 

Chara.—The Lord is Lord of marriage as well 
as of the Sabbath. 

Antares.—lf X. is going to bea thorough religio- 
social student, it seems as though he ought to 
assume that it may possibly be in God’s plan to 
change the oldest institutions as people progress in 
civilization. He should then believe that the spirit 
of Christ now at work in the world will make it 
manifest what those changes are to be, and wait for 
them patiently and forbearingly. 

Chara.—The mourning and desolation and tyr- 
anny that hide in the precincts of marriage ought 
to make X. soft-hearted. Though we have to tes- 
tify for ourselves we must still say that nothing 
like them are to be found among us. We are 
happy. 

Regulus.—I liked Antares’s discrimination that 
X. was not wholly soft-hearted. I thought he 
showed a Soft heart in his love for children and 
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fair dealing. You know he said that he did not 
wish to judge us and our principles as many 
have done, without seeing us face to face. I 
thought that was very honorable in him. I wish 
that X. might realize that he needs to have his-heart 
broken from all attachments if he is going to fol- 
low the Spirit of Truth. 

A sterion.—We cannot have any quarrel with 
such a man as X., for we do not cling to our own 
systems, however great the hapniness thev he- 
get, with anything like the tenacity with which 
he clings to marriage. All that we ask is that 
the “King of all the earth” may have his own 
way in respect to marriage and everything else. 
That is what every body must consent to at last. 
Did the whistle sound for meeting ? 

Chara.—Yes, just a moment ago. G. 


RELATIONS OF PETER AND PAUT. 


BY THEODORE L. PITT. 
HERE is an assumption on the part of some 
historians of Christianity, that Peter and Paul 
represented two distinct parties. with different ten- 
dencies of doctrine, in the Primitive Church. In 
other words, that there was in that Church a 
Petrine form and a Pauline form of Christianity. 

We do not believe there is any truth in this as- 
sumption, and hold that it can be shown from the 
New Testament record to be unfounded. Instead 
of divergence and antagonism hetween these two 
apostles, there is evidence of brotherhood. sym- 
pathy and unbroken unity. 

One great distinction between them is indeed 
recognized and recorded by Paul, Gal. 2: 7, 8. 
One of them was the leading apostle to “the cir- 
cumcision”—the Hebrews; the other was the 
apostle to the Gentiles. 
their respective callings. 

The assumption is that Peter was the representa- 
tive of that Judaistic. legal form of Christianity, 
which is so often condemned in the writings of 
Paul, and which eventually became the deadly an- 
tagonist of the true spiritual, anastatic Christianity 
of which Paul was the foremost representative. 
If this assumption were true then we should have 
to admit that the original apostolic nucleus of the 
Primitive Church, instead of remaining a unit, he- 
came hopelessly split into discordant factions, and 
the grand end for which Christ labored—the per- 
manent oneness of his apostles—was lost. 

This is a question of the greatest possible in- 
terest to every student of Christianity. And its 
decision must depend on the actual historic remains 
of the Primitive Church hefore the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The so-called Christianity that has ex- 
isted this side of that event has no relation what- 
ever to the question, so far as the historic facts are 
concerned; for the simple and sweeping reason 
that the Second Coming. with its attendant resur- 
rection, came in as an effectual cut-off between this 
Christianity and that of the New Testament 
Church. And as no trustworthy records of apos- 
tolic career exist other than the New Testament, 
we are remanded to that book alone for the decision 
of this question of the relations of Peter and Paul. 

Now what are the facts ? 

Before the conversion of Paul, and for a good 
while after, Peter was the leader of the Apostolic 
Church. As such, for what was he distinguished ? 
For a Judaistic tendency? On the contrary, he 
was the most liberal of all the apostles. He was 
the man chosen by Christ to open the door of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, in the persons of Cornelius 
and his household. He was the first to apprehend 
that the Glad Tidings of Christ, the results of his 
resurrection, and the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, were not gifts limited to the narrow world 
of the House of Israel, but that “of a truth God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation, he 
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that feareth him and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him.” Taking this truth—that had 
been revealed to him ina thrice-repeated vision, 
and corroborated by the angelic message to Corne- 
lius—into his heart, he boldly preached Christ, his 
resurrection, and the judgment to come, to the 
Roman centurion. ‘“ While he yet spake the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And 
they of the circumcision which believed were as- 
tonished, as many as came with Peter, because that 
on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God.” 

Here was a new and daring thing to be done, an 
act contrary to the historic and prevalent Jewish 
prejudice. Peter was the man of all others to do 
it. Bolder than the boldest when his eye was on 
his Master, he would walk on the waters of the 
wildest sea. The barriers of fifteen centuries were 
to be broken down, and the door of salvation 
opened to countless generations of Gentiles ; and 
Peter as he prayed on the housetop at Joppa, was 
commissioned and led forth by the hand of God to 
do this great deed. He was faithful to the heaven- 
ly vision and did the work thoroughly and well. 
In all his after life as told in the New Testament, 
except one brief wavering, he was faithful to that 
vision, and stood like a rock for the salvation and 
freedom of the Gentiles. See how nobly he did 
this, and consider that in doing it he faced the 
same lion of Jewish prejudice which atterward 
when its wrath was roused to highest fury sought 
to crush and slay Paul. 


Here is the account of his first encounter with 
hereditary Judaism in the Church : ‘And the apos- 
tles and brethren that were in Judea heard that 
the Gentiles had also received the word of God. 
And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they 
that were of the circumcision contended with him, 
saying, Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, 
and didst eat with them.” Peter had done a new, 
startling, inspired, independent act, and they were 
bound to overhaul him for it. In justification of 
his conduct, Peter ‘rehearsed the matter from the 
beginning and expounded it by order unto them,” 
concluding by the following lofty and unansweyable 
appeal: “And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fellon them, as on us at the beginning. 
Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how 
that he said, John indeed baptized with water, but 
ye shall be baptized by the Holy Ghost. Foras- 
much then as God gave them the like gift as he did 
unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what was I, that I could withstand God ?” No won- 
der is it that when they heard these things, thus told, 
‘*they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, 
Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life.” 


Again, in the memorable council at Jerusalem, 
on the question brought before them by Paul and 
Barnabas, of the extension of circumcision and 
the Mosaic law over the Gentile believers, we find 
Peter again on the side of liberty and against the 
Judaistic party. On this occasion as on others, he 
is the harmonizer and the liberal, progressive lead- 
er. Read his speech on this occasion. How sim- 
ple, effective and lofty, full of the old ring of 
Pentecost : 


“And the apostles and elders came _togeth- 
er for to consider of this matter. And when there 
had been much disputing, Peter rose up and said 
unto them, Men and brethren, ye know how that a 
good while ago, God made choice among us, that 
the Gentiles, by my mouth, should hear the word 
of the gospel, and believe. And God which know- 
eth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us: and put no 
difference between us and them, purifying their 
hearts by faith. Now therefore why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? But 
we believe, that through the grace of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, we shall be saved even as they.”— 
Acts. 15: 6—11. 

Just four sentences in all. The original may 
have been longer, but this is the report. It is ex- 
haustive, going clear down to the central root of 
the matter and leaving nothing more to be said. 
It was one of those brief utterances of central 
men that from time to time change the world’s 
history for all time to come—concrete announce- 
ments of a new age. These few pregnant words 
turned the scale. The disputants and clamorers 
were silenced. In the words of the historian, 
“Then all the multitude kept silence. and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, declaring what 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them. And after that they held their peace.” 
When James, as chairman, or moderator, of the 
council, after the discussion, gave his decision he 
did but little more than second what Peter had 
said. The glory of the decision, and of the famous 
letter (Acts 15 : 23—29), which secured the perma- 
nent unity of the two branches of the Church, 
belongs, in conjunction with Barnabas and Paul, to 
Peter. He first opened the door of the gospel to 
the Gentiles. He now held it open, and declared 
it should never be shut, nor blocked up by Jewish 
prejudice, tradition or law. 

We can in connection with the result of this 
council catch a glimpse of the meaning of the curi- 
ous fact in the history of the Primitive Church, 
that while Paul was foreknown, chosen, and 
commissioned by Christ to bear his name and 
preach his gospel to the Gentiles, to Peter was 
given the work and the honor. of first carrying that 
same gospel in its Pentecostal form to the Gentiles, 
and unlocking its treasures to them for all time. It 
was done that a foreground of experience and influ- 
ence might be secured in the Jewish branch of the 
Church, and in the person of its chief apostle and 
leader which would be of decisive value and au- 
thority when the great crisis came in which the 
unity of the Jewish and Gentile believers was to 
be attained and made parmanent, independent of 
the Mosaic law. It is doubtful whether this cen- 
tral, all-important result could have been attained 
then, or ever, without just such a foreground as 
that furnished by Peter’s experience and work. It 
just matched the later experience and work of 
Barnabas and Paul. The two were welded togeth- 
er and became one, the unity of the Church was 
secured, and its emancipation from Judaism begun. 
In this work Peter and Paul, instead of being ar- 
rayed against each other, were in harmony and 
laboring for the same great end. 

After this, when Paul made his famovs fourth 
visit to Jerusalem, going “up by revelation” to 
communicate to the Church and apostles there 
that gospel which he preached among the Gentiles 
and which he had received by independent revela- 
tion from Jesus Christ (compare Gal. 2: 2, with 
Gal. 1: 12), we find Peter among the first to re- 
ceive him. Paul communicated his gospel “ pri- 
vately to them which were of reputation ”’—to 
“James, Cephas and John”—and they all gave 
him the right hand of fellowship, ‘“‘ when they per- 
ceived the grace that was in him.” Gal. 2: 9. 
And they recognized him as having the same office 
toward the Gentiles that Peter had toward the Cir- 
cumcision or Hebrews. If, however, we look 
closer into the history of this mission of Paul as 
given in the book of Acts and in Paul’s epistle to 
the Galatians, reading, as it were, between the 
lines, we shall find indications that Peter was the 
first of all the original apostles to become interest- 
ed in Paul’s new gospel, and the first to appre- 
hend it. We see by the account in Acts, chapter 
18: 22, that after Paul had “saluted the Church” at 
Jerusalem, “he went down to Antioch.” To An- 
tioch Peter followed him, Gal. 2: 11; evidently 
seeking to know more of the new revelation, for 
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| ‘he at once entered into fellowship with Paul in the 


nicate to the other apostles. 





freedom of that gospel, fraternizing with him and with 
the Gentile believers. During this connection of 
the two apostles occurred the first and only jar be- 
tween them, resulting in a severe criticism of 
Peter by Paul and one which his new and ad- 
vanced apprehension of the gospel authorized him 
to administer. The story is thus told by Paul : 

“But when Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. 
For before that certain came from James, he did 
eat with the Gentiles: but when they were come, 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them 
which were of the circumcision. And the other 
Jews dissembled likewise with him ; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimu- 
lation. But when I saw that they walked not up- 
rightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said 
unto Peter, before them all, If thou being a Jew, 
livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do 
the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews? We who are Jews by nature, and 
not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is 
not justified by the works of the law, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in 
Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the 
faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law: 
for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied. But if, while we seek to be justified by 
Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, is 
therefore Christ the minister of sin? God forbid. 
For if I build again the things which I destroyed, 
I make myself a transgressor. For I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I might live unto 
God. I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 1 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God: 
for if righteousness come by the law, then Christ 
is dead in vain.” Gal. 2: 11—21. 

It is to be observed in this account that Paul not 
only criticised Peter, but wound up by re-stating to 
him the substance of the new gospel; and this 
statement of it is the most complete and clear to 
be found anywhere in Paul’s writings. “I through 
the law am dead to the law. that I might live unto 
God. Iam crucified with Christ. Nevertheless, 
I live, vet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the 
life I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” This was the gospel that Paul took that 
long journey from Corinth to Jerusalem to commu- 
This was the gospel 
Peter followed Paul to Antioch to learn more fully. 
It was forever burned into his heart in connection 
with the brotherly criticism of Paul. 

It may be asked, Did Peter receive his criticism ? 
The silence of Paul would be a conclusive answer 
in the affirmative were there no other evidence at 
hand. If he had not, he would have deserved and 
undoubtedly received at Paul’s hands the severest 
condemnation. Nothing of the kind is recorded, 
for the simple reason that it never took place. 
Moreover, Peter himself answers this question. 
Long after this occasion he refers to Paul by name, 
calling him “our beloved brother,” and commending 
his epistles ; thus manifesting the truest and sweet- 
est of all the effects of sincere, brotherly criticism— 
love and unity. 

If it shall hereafter appear, as there are some 
grounds for thinking, that Peter was concerned in 
the production of the grand but anonymous epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, it will be found that he not only 
fully apprehended the nature and scope of Paul’s 
gospel of an indwelling, resurrection Christ, but 
rose to the hight of the most magnificent argument 
in its favor. But aside from this the two accredit- 
ed epistles of Peter are in full harmony with the 
same gospel and with all that Paul wrote. 

If we turn now from Peter’s career to that of 
Paul, we shall find on his part abundant evidence 
of love and confidence toward Peter. Three years 
after Paul’s conversion he went up to Jerusalem 
expressly to see Peter, and “ abode with him fifteen 
days.” Gal. 1: 18. He speaks ~f him as the 
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apostle to whom Christ first showed himself after 
his resurrection. 1 Cor. 15: 5. He called Peter 
the apostle of the circumcision, through whom 
Christ wrought effectually, and recognized his posi- 
tion in the Church as equal to his own as apostle 
to the Gentiles. Gal.2: 7—10. In 1 Corinthians, 
chapters I and 3, he recognizes Peter as a co-worker 
with himself and Apollos, and rebukes the Corinthi- 
ans for having parties among themselves. some being 
for Cephas, some for Apollos, and some for Paul. 
He condemns all parties alike, and all glorying in 
men, and tells them that Cephas, Apollos and him- 
self are all theirs in the one body of Christ. 

In all these ways and instances we see Paul 
steadily regarding and speaking of Peter, not as an 
opponent but as a brother and co-worker in the 
gospel. And from his frequent mention of Peter 
and his comparative silence about the other apos- 
tles, we gather the idea that Peter stood nearest to 
him of them all. Peter was a wonderful man—in 
many respects a man after Paul’s own heart. Be- 
hold him, in the power of the Holy Ghost, facing 
the multitudes on the day of Pentecost, piercing 
them to the heart, and converting three thousand 
in one day, and again on another day five thousand. 
Behold him with John facing Sadducean and priestly 
councils. Behold him healing the sick and raising 
the dead, casting out devils and smiting down the 
lying enemies of the truth with the word of power. 
Behold him in the great councils of the Church 
standing like a rock for Gentile liberty and salva- 
tion. Behold him, with the sure prophecy of a 
violent death always before his eye, marching 
grandly forward in the great work of his Master, 
full of mighty deeds, the medium of strength and 
victory to his brethren, bound and in prison oft 
but delivered by angels, second only to Paul in the 
labors of those greatest of all days in the world’s 
history. Such a man with all his faults—faults 
rapidly passing away under the life- and character- 
changing power of the Holy Spirit—must have won 
the heart of the earnest, mighty Paul, and “ bound 
him to his soul with hooks of steel.” 

Henceforth let no man separate these two apos- 
tles by thought or word. 





THE TWO-MEAL SYSTEM. 





|We are receiving some favorable expressions 
from our readers about our lately adopted regimen. 
Our diet is at present in a transitional state, and 
we are not yet prepared to advocate unconditionally 
any established dieietic system ; but we expect one 
of these days to have something to say on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, we can recommend the eating of 
two meals a day as one of the best external means 
for producing a comfortable condition of mind and 
body that we know of. Here is a specimen of what 
our correspondents say : | 


Cincinnati, O., Fan. 8, 1873. 

DeAR CIRCULAR :—It has been said of man, in 
contradistinction to other animals, that he is a 
cooking animal. This is unquestionably true of 
woman. Doubtless nine-tenths of all the women 
in the world are more or less employed every day 
in cooking. If they can be relieved of one-third 
of this labor, and the world benefited, all honor to 
those who bring about such a desideratum. 

Long since, the writer was treated by a physician 
who had practiced his profession seventeen years 
without giving a dose of medicine ; substituting 
therefor regimen, warm, cold and vapor baths, ma- 
nipulations, etc. Two meals per diem was the.ut- 
most limit, frequently only one, without a particle 
of food between meals. The limit to two meals is 
still strictly adhered to with the most favorable re- 
sult. The least reflection will convince any one 
familiar with the process of digestion, that the di- 
gestive organs will be seriously impaired by over- 


‘Alden D. Stockwell, 








work, if one meal is taken into the stomach within 
five hours of the preceding one. The stomach re- 
quires rest ; so that they who eat breakfast, lunch, 
dinner and supper the same day, impose upon the 
digestive organs a task they cannot perform—and 
no wonder we are a nation of dyspeptics. Experi- 
ence, the best of teachers, shows that health is 
promoted by limiting our daily meals to two. The 
Roman soldiers who conquered the world, partook 
of but two meals a day, and if we would overcome 
our national malady, we must follow their abstemi- 
ous example. F. 


THE NEWS. 





AMERICAN, 
There are 31,000 slaves in Porto Rico, who, in case the 
emancipation measure before the Spanish Cortes be- 
comes a law, will receive their freedom. 


According toa recent calculation the English language 
is spoken by ninety millions of people, German by fifty- 
five millions, and French by forty-five millions. 


Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, widow of the eminent Boston 
scholar, orator and senator of that name, died at Bos- 
ton on Tuesday last. She has long been prominent in 
society in that city, and was a woman of remarkable 
ability. 

A writer in Dwight’s Yournal of Music says: “ Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, are the five men to 
whom I would especially point as having an undoubted 
right to the title of ‘Kings of Music,’ and to their 
works and consequent influence the art of music is in- 
debted for the position it now occupies. If to these 
names are added those of Weber, Schubert, Spohr and 
Mendelsxohn, there will be a total of nine ; and I do not 
think I shall be accused of exaggeration if I assert that 
it is to these nine great men that the world is indebted 
for the greater part of the enjoyment and instruction 
that has been derived from the practice of music since 
Bach first became known at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century.” 


Further accounts of the icy cyclone, which began to 
sweep over Minnesota and the northwest on the 7th of 
this month, increase the evidence of its terrible results. 
The storm came on suddenly after a warm and pleasant 
day, and raged with great fury for sixty hours. The fall- 
ing snow was so dense that objects ten feet distant could 
not be seen. It is thought that more persons have 
been frozen to death than perished in the famous Indian 
massacre some years ago. In Stevens, Grant, Douglass 
and Otter Tail counties seventy persons are known to 
have frozen to death, and others are still missing. Sev- 
enteen perished in the vicinity of New Ulm, thirteen at 
Lake Heuskey, eight in Blue Earth, and many others in 
other places. Nothing like this storm has ever been 
known before in the northwest. 


The lease of the bay and peninsula of Samana by 
the “Samana Bay Company of Santo Domingo” at- 
tracts much attention in commercial and political circles. 
The lease runs for ninety-nine years from Jan. 1, 1873, 
ata yearly rental of $150,000 gold. The Company is 
formed of leading business men of this country. Promi- 
nent among the corporators are S. L. M. Barlow, 
President of the Pacific Mail 
Company, Dr. Samuel G. Howe of Boston, one of the 
United States Santo Domingo Commissioners, sent out 
last year, Paul N. Spofford, Gardiner Spofford, Henry 
Clews, C. K. Garrison, Oliver Ames, W. G. Fargo, Geo. 
M. Pullman and others. The Company, in the words of 
Dr. Howe, “obtains eminént dominion over the whole 
peninsula of Samana, and over the bay withall its islands 
and reefs. I[t exercises the sovereign power of framing 
laws for the government of its territory ; appointing its 
officers of police, judiciary and commerce ; laying and 
collecting taxes; establishing custom-houses ; fixing 
duties on imports and exports ; building railroads, wag- 
on roads, canals and telegraph lines within its own terri- 
tory, and, by special contract, thoughout the whole 
of the Dominican Republic, taking in return alternate 
leagues of publicland. The Company may build, officer 
and man ships, establish a bank, and exercise most of the 
general powers of sovereignty. It has bought up all 
grants and concessions previously made by the Domini- 
can Government for lands, mining privileges, wharves, 
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railroad lines, and the like of whatever nature, The 
owners of almost all these grants and concessions are 
members of the Company, and they have formally re- 
nounced in writing all ownership and interest, direct 
and indirect, in favor of the Company. It has the vir- 
tual monopoly of all the future opportunities of estab- 
lishing companies for railroads, steamboats, mining or 
other purposes, by .in article in the convention which 
requires that the Dominican Government shall never 
charter, authorize or tolerate any such company, with+ 
out first having offered to the Samana Bay Company a 
charter for the same purpose on the same terms.” In 
fact the Company obtains all the rights and privileges 
that were offered to the United States in the proposed 
treaty for the lease of the same territory. The capital 
of the Company is $20,000,000, in shares of $100 each: 
As the harbor of Samanais the best in Santo Domingo, as 
well as the best in all the West Indies, it will eventually 
become the chief commercial port of the island, and the 
Company will monopolize the commerce of the country, 
and from its port duties will be able to pay the annual dues 
to the Dominican Government. The men who have this 
great project in hand look forward to reaping rich re-« 
wards. Dr. Howe thinks that their prospects are better 
than any that were before the old East India Companies 
of England, Portugal and Holland. ‘The development 
of the vast resources and productions of the island, the 
istreduction of modern improvements in means of 
travel, agriculture and the mechanical arts, the elevation 
ot the people and the building up of American com- 
mercial interests in the West Indies, ure to be the lead- 
ing objects of the Company. 
FOREIGN. 


Arrangements have been made for permanent carrier- 
pigeon stations in Berlin, Cologne, Metz and Strasburg. 
The system is said to be highly approved by the Ger- 
man officials, and other stations are to be established. 


Sir John Bowring, who lately died, was the avthor of 
some well-known hymns. “ Watchman, tell us of the 
night,” “God is love, His mercy brightens,” “In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory,” and ‘How sweetly 
fiowed the gospel sound,”’ were from his pen. 


Great preparations are making at Thorn in Posen 
for the c lebration of the fourth centenary of the birth 
of Copernicus, on the 18th of next month. Delegates 
from the Italian Universities of Padua and Bologna, of 
which Copernicus was a student, are to be present. 


Edward Bulwer Lytton, otherwise Lord Lytton, the 
English novelist, poet and statesman, died recently in 
his 67th year. He is succeeded in his title by his son, 
Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, who has gained reputa- 
tion as a poet under the pen 
Meredith.” 


name of “ Owen 


Minister Mori says Japan has been divided for school 
purposes into 100 collegiate districts; each of these in- 
to 250 academical districts. Moreover, the compulsory 
system of education has been adopted, and: every youth 
in the empire must be educated ; which strikes us as a 
wise interference on the part of the Government with 
individual liberty. 


The colliers and iron-workers of South Wales have 
entered upon a vast organized strike against a proposed 
ten per cent. reduction of their wages. Over 60,000 
men are in it, who are promised the good will of various 
working men’s organizations in Great Britain. It is 
said that the workingmen of England propuse to make 
this strike of the Welsh colliers and iron-workers a test 
case in the struggle for their demands, and intend to try 
their full strength upon it. 


The Yeddo correspondent of the 7yibune tells the 
following : ‘An interesting circumstance of recent oc- 
currence, which helps to indicate the leveling tendency 
of the new Japanese spirit, is the entrance of a young 
relative of the Mikado into the chief foreign school of 
Yeddo, This gentleman, Fusimi no Miya, is about twenty 
years old, and is, I believe, the heir presumptive to the 
throne. He has joined the French classes, and goes 
through his daily duties and sports on precisely the 
same footing as the other scholars. All his relations 
with them show an utter unconsciousness of rank on 
his part, and an equal indifference to it on the part of 
his associates. It is really extraordinary, and one must 
know the Japanese well to understand that there is no 
affectation about it on either side,” 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


O any of the little boys and girls who read 

the CIRCULAR have among their mates those 
who are quarrelsome? If they do they may per- 
haps like to hear about a conversation which took 
place not long ago between a little boy and his 
mother. Howard is a bright conscientious boy 
and generally kind to his mates ; but he occasion- 
ally loves to tease them, and this propensity fre- 
quently causes unpleasant jarring between himself 
and bis five-year-old brother Eddie, who is rather 
inclined to be quarrelsome. 

One day, after witnessing a wrangle between the 
brothers, the mother called Howard to her and 
asked him “why he plagued his brother Eddie?” 
Howard tound many excuses for his conduct; to 
these she listened patiently, and then showed him 
what would be the effect of his course upon his 
little brother. 

“Il wonder,” said she, “if my boy remembers 
the flower-bed he took care of last summer. Can 
you tell me how you made your roses and other 
choice plants grow so thriftily ?” 

“QO, yes,” he replied, ** we put muck and manure 
on them just as we saw the gardener do.” 

* Did you not one day find a large thistle in 
your bed, and did you cultivate and train that as 
you did your roses ?”’ 

*O, no, mamma, | pulled it out just as quick as 
1 saw it. It don’t bear pretty flowers and would 
have covered up a good many other things.” 

“You did right,” responded his mother; “but 
let me tell you, my child, that you are cultivating a 
much worse weed than the thistle in your little 
brother’s heart when you hector him and tempt 
him to quarrel. Do you not see that you provoke 
him toa naughty spirit?) Would it not be more 
manly tor you to provoke him to a good spirit, and 
when he is quarrelsome help him to overcome his 
temptations: If you will do this you will enjoy 
him much better than you did your flowers, and 
you will feel a great deal happier yourself.” 


Howard fiung his head, but his mother’s ear- 
nestness had touched his heart, and looking up in 
her face he said, ** Eddie is a good boy sometimes, 
and I want to help him not to be quarrelsome.” 

P. 


How vo StrEp.—The only practical suggestion I 
ever received in this matter which did me much good 
was made to me by my friend Mr. Collins, the gentle- 
man whose exploration and surveys of the Amoor River 
and of Siberia have been of such value. He gave me 
the advice just on the eve of his sailing on one of his 
expeditions : ‘Open the eyes,” he said, *‘as you lie in 
bed, and look steadily, without once winking, on what- 
ever is before them.” If my sleepless patient will try 
this, he will find that the eye but just now so disposed 
to wakefulness is at once penitent, and begs to be per- 
mitted to close just for one instant. But you must be 
resolute: “It is my turn now. When I wanted to 
sleep, you wanted to be awake. Now keep open, and 
look at that crossing of the window-sash against the 
sky.” “*Please let me wink just once; I am very 
sorry,”—‘* No! look at the crossing of the window- 
sash.”’ The eye is held to as insignificant an object as 
the window-sash. ‘The brain is held to window-sash, 
and nothing more important than window-sash. Tou- 
jours window-sash ! Meanwhile, the warmth of the bed, 
the hot water at the feet, is calling blood away ; and I 
seldom find that I think window-sash long, or anything 
else. Perhaps it is pitch-dark, and there is no window- 
sash. None the less does this theory bid you hold the 
eye open till sleep closes it. 

—Old and New for November. 


PIANO-PLAYING AT THE OTTOMAN CouRT.— 
Not long since a distinguished European pianist, 
in an evil hour, conceived the idea ot going to 
Constantinople to exhibit his skill; and he was, of 
course, summoned to play before the Sultan. He 
was pleased and flattered by this summons, but his 
pleasure must gradually have ebbed away until 
there was not an atom left, during the long 
ordeal, which he thus describes : 

‘** You are sent for,” he says, “at eight in the 
morning in order to play at three in the afternoon ; 
you must be in full uniform; you must wait seven 





hours in a very fine gallery, where it is forbidden to 
sit. From time to time you are informed of what 
his highness is doing. His highness has just got 
up—you must prostrate yourself. A little later 
you are told that his highness is taking a bath— 
you prostrate yourself again. His highness is 
dressing—you prostrate yourself. His highness is 
taking coffee, and you prostrate yourself at each of 
these particulars more profoundly than before. At 
length your piano is brought in. The legs have 
been taken off, so as not to injure the floor, a pre- 
cious mosaic of rare woods. The immense grand 
piano is placed on five Turks! The wretched men 
support the crushing mass on their knees. ‘Why,’ 
you say, ‘I can’t play on a five-Turk piano.’ It is 
thought you hesitate because the instrument is not 
horizontal. A cushion is therefore placed under 
the knees of the smallest Turk. No one supposes 
that a sentiment of humanity makes you hesitate, 
After a long explanation of this refinement of civ- 
ilization, the piano is placed on its own legs again. 
The Sultan appears. After all sorts of salaams 
you are told to play. You ask for a chair; there is 
no chair. ‘No one ever sits in the presence of his 
highness.’ ” 

And so the pianist went down on his knees, and 
played in that position !—Hearth and Home. 


THE LAUGHING PHILOSPHER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


I know a funny little boy, 
The happiest ever born ; 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan ; 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny-bone? 


There’s sunshine in each word he speaks 
His laugh is something grand ; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks, 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done ; 

The school-room for a joke he takes, 
His lessons are but fun. 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry ; 

He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout and mope and sigh. 


He’s plump and,round—he once was slim ; 
I have not told you half; 

I soon expect to hear of him 
Exploding in a laugh! 


CHOICE FLOWER-SEEDS FOR SALE. 


7” ENTY packages (our selection) sent to one address, postage 
paid, for $1.00. Special selections sent at the annexed prices: 


Acroclinium, rose and white, 
Ammobium altum, 
Amaranthus salicitolius (Fountain Plant), 

¥ bicolor, tricolor, 
Asters, Truffaut’s, 15 cts. German, 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragon), 
Balsam, 
Cacalia (Flora’s Paint-Brush), 
Calliopsis (Coreopsis), 
Celosia (Cockscomb), pyramidalis, cristata, dwarf, 
Dianthus (pink) Clove, China, German, 

wai barbatus (Sweet William), 
Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth), purple, white, striped, 
Helianthus (Sunflower), Mammoth Russian, 
Hollyhock (double), white, black, mixed, 
Linaria, : 
Nigella (Love in the Mist), 
Marvel of Peru (Four-o’clock) 
Pansies, 
Portulaca (double), i 
Phlox Drummondii, 
Petunias, 
Ricinus Sanguineous (Castor-Oil Bean), 
Salpiglossis, 
Satin Flower, 
Sweet Pea, 
Solanum Texanum (Ornamental Egg-plant), wax-like, 
vermillion colored fruit, small and handsome, 

Tagetes (Marigold) signatus, Pumila, African, 
Campanula grandiflora, Large Bell-Flower, blue, 
Zinnias, 
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These seeds were grown with care on our own grounds. All col- 
ors mixed except when noted. 
Address [L. H. B.] OngEipA Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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A Spiritual Song 

How to Keep Resolutions 
How to Start a Revival 
Thankfulness 

Abraham's Social Trials 
Habitations 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, [S] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, {[F] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. ‘Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 

By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price 25 


By John Humphrey 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrev Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘Scientific 


Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 
$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View. toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





